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CELTS AND TEUTONS 

The story of the contact between Celts and Teutons, of 
their conflicts and struggles, of their mutual influencing in 
the realm of literature and culture forms one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the history of European peoples. 

Originally from a common stock or rather to express it 
more accurately of common linguistic origin, they remained 
near neighbors for many centuries after the first dissolution 
of the Indo-Germanic family, and from that remote period 
long before the beginning of the Christian era down to the 
present time they have continued to come in contact with each 
other, sometimes in a friendly, sometimes in a hostile manner ; 
in the former category belong the activities of the Irish Monks, 
missionaries and scholars in Germany in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth centuries ; and also the influence of Celtic saga and 
legend upon German medieval literature, which was however 
not direct, but through Norman French transmission; in the 
second category belong the fierce struggles between the Celts 
and the Germanic invaders of the British Isles in the fifth 
century; also the conflicts in Ireland between the Irish and 
the Norsemen, in the ninth and tenth centuries and again be- 
tween Irish and Anglo Normans, which began in the twelfth 
century and which in some form or another have continued 
to the present time. Of just what nature were the relations 
between Celts and Germans on the continent in the pre- 
christian era it is difiicult to determine. But it seems certain 
that the Celts reached a position of superior civilization and 
political ascendency earlier than the Germans and there are 
indications, which we shall mention later, that for a time the 
Germans were under the influence of Celtic culture, if not, at 
least to some extent, under Celtic political domination. How- 
ever this may be, it seems that the two peoples lived in rather 
close contact with each other and that the Germans learned 
from the Celts much that the latter were able to teach them. 

It is impossible to determine with absolute accuracy the 
geographic positions of the two peoples in the earliest times, 
but their relative positions can be determined with a high de- 
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gree of probability first from their linguistic relations to 
each other and to other members of the Indo-European family 
and secondly from the positions which we find them occupying 
in later historic times. 

The Germans must have been to the north and east of the 
Celts. According to d'Arbois de Jubainville the Celts were 
about 800 B. C. between the Rhein, Main, Elbe, and Danube. 
To the north and east of these, i. e. chiefly in the neighbor- 
hood of the North Sea and the Baltic were the Germane. Ac- 
cording to Schrader, Reallexikon page 886, Celts occupied cen- 
tral and southern Germany and Germans were limited to the 
coast land along the eastern part of the North Sea and the 
western part of the Baltic. Still further to the northeast, but 
evidently for a long time in contact with the latter were the 
Baltic Slavs; to the south of the Celts and in very close con- 
tact with them were the ancestors of the later Indo-European 
occupants of Italy. In fact, the points of similarity between 
the Celtic and Latin are so marked e. g. deponent and passive 
formation in or, expiratory accent, striking similarity in 
vocabulary, etc. that some scholars e. g. Holger Pedersen, do 
not hesitate to speak of a primitive Italo-Celtic dialect. Others, 
as for example Brugmann, think that this indicates nothing 
more than that the ancestors of the Italians and Celts were 
for a long time in close communication with one another in 
the Alps or vicinity and that dialectical innovations were thus 
transmitted to each other. The question can of course neither 
be proved nor disproved. Again the Germanic and Balto- 
Slavic exhibit certain points of resemblance not found in 
Celtic nor Latin, which seem to speak for the relative geog- 
raphic positions of these peoples given above; thus Gothic 
ainlif, eleven, twalif, twelve, literally, one left over, two left 
over, correspond exactly in manner of formation to the Lith- 
uanian venolika, dvylika, (but in Lithuanian the same for- 
mation is found for other numerals up to 20) ; or again Gothic 
yusundi and Old Bulgarian tysasta 1000 which probably means 
literally the big or swollen hundred; again in both the Ger- 
manic and Slavonic languages a t-sound develops between s 
and r — e. g. Strom, stream, Russian struia, but Irish sruaim, 
Sanskrit sru — to flow. The adj : suffix isk also plays a very 
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similar role in the two languages — see Paul's Gr. 1" page 360. 
Again, the three languages, Celtic, Italic and Germanic have 
certain features in common not shown by the Slavonic group 
which point toward close contact of these peoples in remote 
antiquity. First of all the early fixing of a strong expiratory ac- 
cent on the first syllable of the word — to be sure this was later 
modified in Latin to the extent that the accent was not placed 
beyond the third syllable from the end, and the Irish devel- 
oped a special system of accent for verbs compounded with a 
prefix — but the similarity is too great to be a mere coincidence ; 
cf. Thurneysen-Revue celtique XI, 312. There are also a 
number of words which the three languages have in common ; 
Latin piscis, Old Irish iasc, Gothic, fisks ; Latin flos. Old Irish 
blath, Gothic bloma; Latin celo. Old Irish celim, 0. H. G. 
helan ; Latin, cornu, Old Irish earn, Gothic haurn ; Latin vates, 
Old Irish faith. Old Norse otSr (poetry) ; Latin caecus, Old 
Irish caeeh — Gothic haihs ; Latin verus. Old Irish fir, 0. H. G. 
war etc. See Paul's Gr. V page 326. 

We shall not however go farther into the question of the 
closer relationship between pairs or larger groups of Indo- 
Germanic dialects. Suffice it to say that the linguistic evi- 
dence points to the geographic distribution of Celts and Ger- 
mans and also of Slavs and Italians as stated above and this is 
supported by the relative positions in which we find these 
peoples in historic times. It is impossible to determine how 
highly developed a political system the Celts had during the 
period of their closest unity. It is easy to form a fanciful 
picture of a mighty Celtic empire with one hereditary ruler, 
a well organized government and an extraordinary degree of 
culture. This is perhaps true to some extent, but we must be 
careful not to let our imagination carry us loo far. 

That they did have a government superior to that of the 
Germans, indeed that the Germans were for a time probably 
directly under their control is indicated by the two Celtic 
loan-words in German, the modern Reich and Ami — Gothic 
andbahti, service, office, andbahts, servant, O. H. G. ambaht, 
Gallic-Latin ambactus, servant. Reich, Gothic reiki, Old Saxon 
riki etc. See Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch, under Reich 
and Amt. 
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We find in the Germanic and Celtic languages a number of 
words which are either preserved only in these two members 
of the Indo-European family or have a special meaning dif- 
ferent from that of the cognate in the other languages. 
D'Arbois de Jubainville has collected and discussed such a 
list of words in the Revue archeologique III Ser. 17, pages 
187-213, but he has included in his list some words which do 
occur and with practically or nearly the same meaning in 
other members of the Indo-European group. This list has not 
to my knowledge been reviewed or revised. It shall be my 
purpose in this article to consider these words, or such of 
them as seem to offer room for discussion, with a view toward 
establishing a more accurate basis for inferences regarding 
the relations of Germans and Celts in prehistoric times. It 
must be borne in mind that in very many cases a genuine 
Indo-European word is preserved in only two members of 
the group, or for that matter even perhaps only in one mem- 
ber, and when discussing and drawing inferences from a so- 
called special Celtic-Germanic word we must reckon with the 
possibility of its being a mere coincidence that the word has 
been preserved just in these two languages, in which case it 
would prove nothing as to a common civilization or closer eon- 
tact between these two peoples. 

Again in several cases where d'Arbois de Jubainville claims 
that the word is specially Celtic and was borrowed by the Ger- 
mans, the assumption of original kinship and common preser- 
vation is either equally justified or undoubtedly the more 
probable ; with this limitation in mind a consideration of these 
words is instructive. 

First, the German word Eid, oath, and Old Irish oeth, 
have just the same meaning; whether the Greek word olto?, 
misfortune, is a cognate or not, it is diflScult to say. So far as 
phonetic laws are concerned there is no objection to bringing 
them together, but because of their great difference in mean- 
ing Osthoff Bezz. Beit. 24, 199 rejects the assumption. To be 
sure it seems rather far fetched but it is possible that in 
Greek the meaning changed to designate a condition which 
results from a broken oath ; cf . German elend < elUenti, ano- 
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ther land; see Feist, Etymologisches Worterbuch der gotischen 
Sprache, under aips. 

The German word frei, free is identical in meaning with 
Welsh rhydd, whereas the cognate in Sanskrit priyas means 
beloved and Old Bulgarian, prijati, to love, to like, to aid. 

In the case of Gtothic liugan, to marry, and Old Irish luige, 
an oath, the meanings are rather close. The most natural 
assumption is that in Gtothic the meaning was limited to the 
special marriage vow. It may easily be a mere coincidence 
that this word is preserved in Celtic and Germanic; at any 
rate it is forcing a point to claim it, in view of the difference 
in meaning, as evidence of closer contact of the two peoples. 

German Geisel, hostage, 0. H. G. gisal, and Old Irish giall 
are identical in meaning and found only in these two mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family. The German word is not 
borrowed from the Celtic, but both go back to an Indo-Euro- 
pean *gheislo. The media aspirate gh became g in both lan- 
guages ; ei became in Irish e which during the eighth century 
diphthongized into ia. The diphthong ei regularly became in 
Germanic i — in Celtic the consonant combination si became 
by assimilation II. If the word were in German a borrowing 
from the Celtic we should expect the long vowel e instead of i 
and in all probability as an initial consonant K instead of g 
because I. E. gh became in primitive Celtic g, and if taken up 
by the Germans in this form would have undergone the shift- 
ing to the voiceless stop K, unless we look on it as a very late 
borrowing. 

The Celtic word catus, battle, preserved in Old Irish caith, 
also in proper names such as Caturiges, Catuvolcus, is cognate 
with a Germanic hathu, as in proper names Hadubrand, mod- 
ern German Mader, l>uv their connection with Old Bulgarian 
cotora, battle and Sanskrit, gatrus, enemy, is so apparent that 
d'Arbois de Jubainville is forcing a point when he claims the 
word as in any sense specially Celto-Germanic. And the same 
is true of Gothic dulgs, debt and Irish dligim, I deserve, earn, 
have claim upon, for the word occurs with the same meaning 
in Old Bulgarian, dlugu, debt. 

Again, the root which occurs in German Bann, Gothic 
bandwa sign, bandwjan, to give a sign, O. H. G. bannan, com- 
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mand, to notify, and Old Irish airhonnim, I notify, is very 
general in the Indo-European group with everywhere practi- 
cally the same meaning, so that we are not justified in claim- 
ing it as a special Celtic-Germanic phenomenon, e. g. Skt. 
bhanati, he speaks, calls out, Armenian ban, word, speech. 
Rede, Urteil. Greek f«t'va), to appear, ipavr], a signal, torch. 

The Gothic arbi and Old Irish orpe das Erbe, heritage, 
may be accepted as sustaining only partially the point in 
question, because the Icelandic arfr and Old English yrfe 
have besides the meaning heritage also that of cattle which 
is identical with Lithuanian arbonas cattle, as Sievers has 
pointed out PBB 12-176. In view of the Greek and 
Latin cognates 6p9p6? and orbus "verwadst" it would seem 
that the Indo-European word designated heritage, but since 
the heritage generally consisted of cattle, this meaning devel- 
oped in some dialects. A part of the Germans were in closer 
contact with the Balto-Slavs, hence the parallelism between 
the Icelandic, Anglosaxon and Lithuanian words; others of 
the Germans were nearer to Celts, hence the identity in mean- 
ing of the Grothic and Old Irish words. 

The parallelism between the Germanic leihen and Old 
Irish airlicim, to lend, is not altogether convincing, because in 
the first place the prefix air is necessary to give the Irish word 
its special meaning of to lend and in the next place there is 
no evidence to show that this special meaning even with the 
prefix is Prim. Celtic ; it may very easily be a later Irish devel- 
opment. The simple verb in Old Irish, leicim has just the 
same meaning that we find for the cognate in all the other 
related languages, namely, to leave, to turn over to, to give 
up, etc. — cf. Skt. rinakti, Latin linquo — Greek Xsc'icw, Armen- 
ian Ikhanem Lithuanian likti, Old Bulgarian otUleku, remnant. 
It really looks more probable that the specializing of meaning 
is a general Germanic phenomenon and the similar develop- 
ment in Old Irish with the prefix air is a coincidence. 

The Gothic skalks, servant is co-ordinated by d'Arbois de 
Jubainville with Irish seal which originally meant also servant, 
later man or even hero. If this be true one naturally asks: 
what has become of the guttural element at the end of the 
Irish word. Feist— Etym. Wtb. suggests that it may be a 
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loan word from Celtic and mentions Irish scoloe. But if this 
be true we should expect the K sound after the I to appear in 
Gothic as h. The word is not clear. Grienberger, Untersuch- 
ungen zur gotischen Wortkunde, Wien 1900, page 187 holds 
that it is from a root *shel. Gothic skulan, that is, one who is 
under obligations or necessity (to do certain work) ; a similar 
formation and development exists in the Old Bulgarian sluga, 
a servant, which is connected with the root *kleu, to listen. 
Brugmann IF 19, 381 thinks that skalks means the one who 
jumps round, the active, attentive servant, and identifies it 
with Skt. Qalahhas, grasshopper — 0. H. G. scelo, stallion, M 
H. G., schellec, jumping, and cites as parallels the Celtic 
amtactos, Gothic andbahts, the one who runs round, discussed 
above, and the Icelandic prcell, 0. H. G. drigil, cognate with 
Gothic \>ragjan, to run; also Greek, ajjif t'xoXo?, servant, literal- 
ly one moving about. 

The Old Irish bag, battle is identical with 0. H. G. bdga, 
paga, strife, conflict. Old Norse bdgr. Whether this survives 
in modern German bdgern, to torment, kill, as d'Arbois de 
Jubainville thinks or whether the latter is as Kluge things "von 
rotwelscher Herkunft," from Jewish peger, a corpse, is im- 
possible to determine. At any rate the 0. H. G. paga seems to 
be a pure Germanic word and there is no objection to correlat- 
ing it with Old Irish bag and including it in a list of Celto- 
Germanic terms. 

Again d'Arbois de Jubainville is right in claiming identity 
of meaning for Gothic weihan, to fight, and Old Irish fichim, 
I fight, contend, although the meanings of the cognates else- 
where are very close to this, e. g. Latin vincere, to conquer, 
Lithuanian vikrus, quick, lively; apveikiu, I force, subdue. 

German Held, Old Saxon helith, etc. is undoubtedly cognate 
with Old Irish calad, — Old Breton calet, hard, but there is 
no reason for further identifying it with the other root pre- 
served in hart, Gothic hardus, Greek /.patui; and claiming that 
the I of German Held is due to a borrowing from the Celtic 
in which the syllable r was changed to I. There is no confu- 
sion in Celtic, as there seems to be e. g. in the Indo-Iranian be- 
tween syllabic I and r, but they are kept entirely distinct, 
becoming li and ri respectively ; ef. Old Irish bri, height, cride, 
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heart, dligim, I earn, deserve, etc. see Brugmann, Grundris 
1. 516. 

D'Arbois de Jubainville correlates 0. H. 6. hildja, hilda, 
iattle from Primitive Germanic *keltio, with the proper name 
Celta, celt, found in Greek and Latin writers as xeX'rot, Celtoe 
i. e. warriors. § German Eeer, Gothic hardjis, 0. H. G. hari 
etc. which occurs as one element in proper names, e. g. in the 
Merovingian form, Bagnacharius, modern French "Regnier," 
Berchtecharius, "Berthier," Chariberchtus, "Herbert," is 
cognate with a Celtic corio troup, company, which is found in 
the names Petrucorii, Tricorii, literally 4 companies, armies, 
3 armies. But there is no ground for d'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville 's statement that Chario is the Merovingian pronunciation 
of the Celtic corio if Tie means thereby to say that the word is 
borrowed from Celtic. The root is undoubtedly Indo-Ger- 
manic and can only be looked upon as especially Celto-Ger- 
manic in the sense that among these two peoples it was per- 
haps in more general use than elsewhere, cf . Lithuanian kdras, 
army, Old Bulgarian, kara, strife, Greek xoiporvos (for 
xopt'avos), ivar lord, which corresponds with Icelandic Her- 
jann, an epithet of Odin, and is identical in formation with 
Gothic yiudans, literally, ruler of the people, see Kluge, Ety- 
mologisches Worterbuch under Heer, and Feist, Etymolo- 
gisches Wtk. under harjis. 

The Celtic word for speer, javelin, gaison, Irish gae, and 
the German Ger (with rhotocism) may be looked upon as 
peculiar to these two peoples ; whether it owes its preservation 
among the Germans to the fact that they adopted the Celtic 
weapon or not is impossible to say, although this seems pro- 
bable in view of the fact that from the time of our earliest in- 
formation about the Celts the gaison (which word the Romans 
borrowed as gaesum) was their chief weapon. When d'Arbois 
de Jubainville cites the Greek cognate x«'o? with its different 
meaning, namely "shepherd's staff," he fails to mention the 
Skt. hesas, Oeschoss, which would seem to indicate that the 
idea of hurling, throwing, was in Indo-European times asso- 
ciated with this word for staff, rod. It looks as though in 
Greek the word had undergone a slight specialization of mean- 
ing, although the English word goad which is from the same 
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root is almost identical. It is possible that the word is a very 
old Indo-European name for a stick used by our early ances- 
tors in their conflicts either with man or beast. The word 
exists in its unrhotocized form as Oeissel, which according 
to Kluge is from *gaiswala cf. Gothic walus a staff, 0. N. 
volva, the prophetess, i. e., the one who predicts the future by 
means of little staves. Thus "gais-wala would be a sort of 
tautological compound like Windhund, Elentier, etc. 

The 0. H. G. marah may be a borrowing from Celtic marca 
war horse, Welsh march, Irish marc horse, ma/rcach horse- 
man, or it may be a common inheritance from the Indo-Eu- 
ropean. The feminine is still preserved in German Mdhre, 
English mare and the masculine form exists as the first ele- 
ment in the word Marschall, 0. H. G. marahscaic, literally 
Pferdeknecht, later "one who has charge of the mounted com- 
pany on journeys or war expeditions." 

D'Arbois de Jubainville's correlation of a Celtic root *bodi, 
Irish iumd, victory, Welsh budd, profit, gain with the Eng- 
lish booty. Old Icelandic byti, French butin, German Beute, 
is very doubtful, although possible. Whether the Germanic 
and Celtic words go back to a primitive form *bhoudi, which 
was in general use among these two peoples along side the 
other Indo-European word for victory, German Sieg, Gothic 
sigis, Old Irish segim, I attain, accomplish, Skt. sahas, vic- 
tory, is difBcult to determine. According to Kluge, Etymolo- 
gisches Wtk. under Beute and Falk og Torp, Etym. Ordbog 
under "bytte" the Low German bute Tausch, Verteilung, is 
the starting point for this group, (exclusive, of course, of the 
Celtic forms cited above) which made its way into Scandinav- 
ian and High German. It seems that the English booty is a 
Danish loan word and the French butin is borrowed from the 
Scandinavian, although it is difficult to explain the final nasal. 
German Beute is from Low German bute, rather than, as 
d'Arbois de Jubainville says from French butin. According 
to Falk og Torp the German word is to be analyzed as bi-utjan, 
i. e. to divide, parcel out. If this be true, it is not probable 
that it is in any way connected with the Celtic words. 

Celtic dunum, fortress, English town, German Zaun and 
Celtic briga, height, stronghold, Irish bri, German Burg, (cf. 
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Brigantia, Burgundiones) are special Celtic-Germanic, al- 
though it cannot be determined whether they are merely cog- 
nates or, as d'Arbois de Jubainville claims, were borrowed by 
the Germans from the Celts. There is, however, no ground 
for claiming Gothic ]>aurp, German Dorf, etc. as a loan word 
from a Celtic treho village, Irish t7-eb, house, trebaim, I in- 
habit, occupy, Welsh tref, house, or group of hoxises; nor is 
there much basis even for claiming these words as specially 
Celto-Germanic, in view of the following cognates : Lithuanian 
trobd, dwelling, Oscan triibum, house, Latin trabs, beam (by 
specialization, a part of dvjelling). The only element which is 
peculiar to the Celtic and Germanic words is the collective 
idea, the signification of a group of houses. Just what the 
connection of these words is with Latin turba, a crowd, Swiss, 
Dorf, in sense of meeting, Icelandic pyrpast, to press, crowd 
together, is not clear. Feist suggests that two originally dif- 
ferent roots have perhaps become confused. 

D'Arbois de Jubainville claims four geographic terms as 
specially Celto-Germanic, namely, Land, Fhir,Furt, and Gothic 
fairguni, mountain. As to the first two, his assumption is 
justified, but in the case of the other two it is doubtful. Ger- 
man Land is identical with Breton Ian, Welsh llan, church 
yard, cemetery. It is not certain whether the French lande 
is a borrowing from the German or Celtic ; from the latter ac- 
cording to Kluge. German Flur, English floor, from a form 
*plaros is identical with Irish lar, in which an initial p has 
been lost, according to a well known phonetic law in Celtic, 
(cf. athir, Latin pater, English father, etc.). German Furt, 
English ford is cognate with a Celtic ritum from older *pri- 
tum, e. g. in the proper name Angustoritum. Although the 
evidence in Celtic is scanty, yet the term seems to signify, as 
in Germanic, "a shallow place in a stream, suitable for wad- 
ing through" whereas the Latin partus means a port, harbor 
and Avestan peretu means a bridge, possibly also a ford. One 
Germanic dialect, namely Old Norse, has a word fjgrHr 
modern fjord, with a meaning very similar to that of Latin 
portus, and these are undoubtedly independent developments. 
These words are derived from the root preserved in fahren 
and mean according to Kluge "gangbare, passierbare Stelle — 
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cf. Greek itopo?, Ford, Bouxopo?, Oxford. Gothic fairguni, 
mountain, Anglo-Saxon fyrgen, mountain forest, 0. H. G. Fer- 
guna, Virgunna, (Erxgebirge), 0. N. Fjgrgyn, mother of the 
god of thunder. The Celtic cognate is preserved in the Latin 
and Greek writers in the form Hercynia, Orcynia, 'Apxuvta 
(central highlands of Germany) which point to a primitive 
Celtic *Perkunia. The initial p was regularly lost, and the 
initial h in the Latin form is inorganic and of no significance. 
So far the Celtic-Germanic parallelism is good, but the 
Lithuanian Perkunas, thunder god, is undoubtedly the same 
word, as is also the Old Bulgarian pregyni, a mountain. . The 
word then seems to mean, "high forest land," or "the spirit 
or deity associated with such a place," the latter meaning 
being easily derivable from the former at a time when the 
woods and mountains and all the elements were almost iden- 
tical with their immanent spirit. But this group bespeaks no 
special Celtic-Germanic contact. In fact the Germanic words, 
are really closer in meaning to their Slavic cognates (0. N. 
Fjgrgyn Lithuanian Perkunas, and Gothic fairguni. Old Bul- 
garian pregyni) than to the Celtic *Perkunia. According to 
Hirt, IP I, 479, the same root of which these forms are deriva- 
tives, occurs in Latin quercus (from *perquos) and Skt. par- 
kati, "ficus infectoria." 

Again, the word Egge, harrotv, Cornish ocet, Breton aged, 
cannot be looked upon as specially Celto-Germanic, cf. Latin 
occa, Lithuanian aketi, Green o^tva, harrow. 

The Gallo-Latin viriae, (Pliny) metal spiral, bracelet, is 
cognate with Anglo-Saxon wir. Old Norse virr. The special 
meaning of ornament for the arm is peculiar to Celts and Ger- 
mans, although the root from which it is derived is found in 
other languages : Latin viere, to hind, plait, Sanskrit vyayati, 
Greek I'tsa, woven or plaited shield. 

The three words, iron, lead and leather seem to be com- 
mon to Celts and Germans; German Eisen, Gothic eisarn, 
Irish iarn, Welsh haiarn, Breton houarn; German Lot, Irish 
luaide; German Leder, Irish lethar, "Welsh lledr, Breton lezr, 
ler. Again the Gallo-Latin reda, a four wheeled wagon, and 
O. H. G. reita, wagon, German reiten belong in this list. Fi- 
nally the Irish liaig, physician, Gothic lekeis, 0. H. 6. lahhi, 
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Old Bulgarian lekari. It seems probable that the Germans 
borrowed the word from the Celts and in turn passed it on 
to the Slavs, for according to d'Arbois de Jubainville the 
Celts were the first to practice medicine, which of course must 
have consisted chiefly in the use of magic charms and incan- 
tations. 

In conclusion we may say that there is linguistic evidence 
for rather close contact between Celts and Germans in the 
earliest times, although the evidence is not quite so extensive 
as was maintained by d'Arbois de Jubainville, but in view of 
the fact that we have similar evidence of close unity of these 
two with the Italic group on the one hand and with the Sla- 
vonic on the other hand, we are hardly justified in claiming 
any special common Celtic-Germanic civilization. In fact the 
evidences of Celtic-Italic unity (which have barely been hinted 
at in this article) are to my mind stronger than those of a 
Celtic-Germanic common civilization. The most we can say 
is that the relations of all four of these peoples to each other 
were, judging from linguistic evidence, just about what we 
should expect them to be, in view of their respective geog- 
raphic positions. 

Vmversity of Cincinnati. C. M. Lotspeich. 



